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THE HUNDREDTH BOOK 


O'T many members will realize that the Club, approach- 

ing its golden anniversary, has published to date ninety- 

nine books. Whether this be a record for book clubs in 
this country or any other we do not know, nor do we particularly 
care, for we are not competitive. The important thing 1s that 
throughout the forty-six years of the Club’s existence, without 
deviation from or compromise with the aims laid down by the 
founding fathers, so long and distinguished a list should have - 
been maintained. 

And looking over these ninety-nine volumes we are struck 
afresh by how really distinguished are these Club publications. 
No one can say in all truth that every book is perfection, yet in the 
aggregate we can point with considerable pride to a collection of 
volumes of not only very high typographical excellence but inter- 
esting and historically valuable content. 

Your Publications Committee, aware that the magic number 
ONE HUNDRED was approaching, pondered long as to how 
to celebrate the event. What, they wondered, would commem- 
orate this landmark in the Club’s history and at the same time 
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please its members? What should the Club publish as its hun- 
dredth book? Finally, after much soul-searching, they decided 
that no better monument could be found than the story of these 
ninety-nine books. Few members possess all the Club’s books, and 
fewer still know the circumstances, often amusing, sometimes 
tragic, of their publication. Surely, a bibliography and history of 
the Club would be not only a fitting volume but an interesting one. 

And so it was decided that the all-important hundredth book 
should be a Bibliography and History of The Book Club of California. 
The task of compiling the volume was entrusted to the capable 
hands of David Magee who had just finished co-authoring the 
splendid Bibliography of the Grabhorn Press, 1940-1956. For the past 
year Mr. Magee has labored in this fresh field. He has delved into 
the Club’s files of correspondence over the past forty-six years; 
examined the minutes of the Board of Directors’ meetings; way- 
laid and questioned older members for first-hand information 
about the early days of the Club, and has in general done a 
thorough and conscientious job of research worthy of the subject. 
The result is an authoritative, illuminating and always inter- 
esting work. 

It should be pointed out here that The Hundredth Book is not 
merely a bibliography, full of figures and incomprehensible jargon. 
True, certain bibliographical details are given, but the interest 
for many members, we feel, will lie in the story behind each 
publication—how it came to be chosen, something perhaps of its 
author, its printer, its fortunes or misfortunes. Nor is the book 
restricted to the ninety-nine publications. All the annual Keep- 
sakes and many pieces of Club ephemera are recorded—an im- 
portant feature, for heretofore these have only been listed in part 
in the News-Letter. 

Possibly the most interesting feature of The Hundredth Book will 
be the history of the Club from its inception in 1912 to the present 
day. Many of us are inclined to take the Club for granted, assum- 
ing that it has always had an equable, successful career from the 
very beginning. Nothing could be further from the truth. It must 
be remembered that in the past forty-six years the world has had 
to weather two major wars and a devastating depression, factors 
which naturally reflected on the Club’s fortunes. It is difficult to 
realize today, with membership at its peak of 800 and with a 
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waiting list, that in 1945 paid members stood at less than 350. 
The early days, too, were not without their pain and tribulation, 
when Albert Bender and his associates on the Publications Com- 
mittee would have to make the rounds of downtown offices and 
bully members into taking copies of certain publications and in- 
sist On payment in advance so that the printer could buy the 
paper and materials he needed. Such tales Mr. Magee has rescued 
from many sources and has blended them into his history to make 
a story of unsurpassing interest to anyone who has the Club’s 
welfare at heart. 

It is fitting that The Hundredth Book is being printed and de- 
signed by the Grabhorn Press. The Grabhorns have been asso- 
ciated with the Club since 1921 and have printed more books for 
its members than any other shop. ‘That they will do a superb job 
goes without saying. At this time of writing the book is more than 
half finished, and those who have seen the work in progress are 
already singling it out as a book of real distinction. It is being 
printed in two colors on a special all-rag paper and will have 
many illustrations to illuminate the text. 

The Hundredth Book will be ready in plenty of time for Christ- 
mas. There will be a pre-publication price of $27.50 ($30.00 after 
publication), and the edition will be limited to 400 copies. With 
the recently sanctioned increase in membership from 750 to 800 
(noted elsewhere in this issue of the News-Letter), this limitation 
is going to be barely enough. So we urge you to place your order 
early, not only to take advantage of the saving on the pre-publi- 
cation price, but to avoid disappointment, for if the advance 
interest that has been evinced in the book is any indication, the . 
edition will very soon be exhausted. The Hundredth Book will be 
one of the most important and perhaps the most handsome 
volume the Club has ever published. 

THE PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE. 


Open Flouse Flonoring Past Directors 


THE PUBLICATION Of the Brbliography and History of The Book Club of California 
will be celebrated with an exhibition centering on the compilation and produc- 
tion of the book. The exhibition will be inaugurated by an open house in the 
Club rooms on Monday, December 8, from 5 to 7 p.m. Honored will be the 
past Directors of the Club: Lewis Allen, Paul Bissinger, Miss Edith M. Coulter, 
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Robert de Roos, Pierce A. Drew, Francis P. Farquhar, George L. Harding, 
Carroll T. Harris, T. M. Lilienthal, Garfield D. Merner, Albert Sperisen, Edgar 
A. Waite, Mrs. John I. Walter, Earle V. Weller, Howard Willoughby, and 
Robert J. Woods. 


Gelett Burgess Visits the Zamorano Club 
by foseph Backus * 


N 1942, at the age of seventy-six, Gelett Burgess left New York 
City to seek his fortune in Hollywood. A most rewarding ex- 
perience of the journey was his visit to the Zamorano Club. 

Before his introduction to the late A. Gaylord Beaman and 
other members of the book club, Burgess met with a discouraging 
kind of recognition. He found his name inseparably yoked with 
such nonsense quatrains as “The Purple Cow,”’ but few persons 
recalled his more substantial work for The Lark (1895-1897) or 
his forty-three subsequent volumes of humor, essays and fiction. 
The memory of eight films based on his work had likewise faded. 
As a result, Burgess lost hope of selling his recently published 
novel, Ladies in Boxes, and other writing to the movies. Moreover, 
from Burgess’ experiences as a draftsman with the railroad field 
trip in 1888, he remembered Los Angeles County as ‘“‘a grove of 
mustard 12 feet high.”? Upon his return, he was “‘too dazed’’ by 
the area’s enormous changes to think or write, and his ideas for 
several articles had to be laid aside. 

Thus Burgess turned to social engagements but, again, without 
much satisfaction. In spite of rheumatism and a game leg, he 
managed to leave his hotel on Hollywood Boulevard frequently, 
speaking about once a week to such luncheon groups as ‘The Book 
and Author Club mentioned below. The war had reduced the 
ranks of these organizations to women, however, and Burgess 
cared little for their applause. Among individuals, Burgess’ old 
friends proved disappointing: for example, Miss Alice Beardsley, 
the ‘“‘Alice B.”’ noted below, had changed from a vivacious sister 


*As a graduate student in English at the University of California, Berkeley, Joseph 
Backus is preparing a biographical study of Gelett Burgess. 
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of a youthful sweetheart to “‘a little, prim old lady, almost comic 
in her preciseness.’’ More stimulating were Burgess’ newer com- 
panions: an author who had just published a volume of doting 
letters to his dog; a shouting, social-climbing “hermit; and a 
palmist who used ‘‘the same old gags I had in The Heart Line 
[1907], only not so good;” but there was still much from society 
to be desired. On October 7, more than a month after Burgess’ 
arrival in Hollywood, he at last fulfilled his intellectual needs 
among the members of the Zamorano Club; later that same 
evening or the next day, he described his visit there with un- 
precedented enthusiasm. 

In Burgess’ record of this experience, his mention of the late 
Henry R. Wagner’s remarkably youthful appearance and of his 
supposed antagonism to history professors can be identified with 
two of Burgess’ special interests. One of these is suggested by the 
title of Burgess’ self-help book, Look Eleven Years Younger (1937). 
The other was Burgess’ championship of the Seventeenth Earl of 
Oxford as the author of Shakespeare’s plays and sonnets—a non- 
academic pursuit for which Burgess fancied himself “hated”? by 
unsympathetic professors of English. The sincerity behind Bur- 
gess’ statement that Dr. Elmer Belt’s Library of Vinciana stag- 
gered his imagination is indicated by Burgess’ description of his 
reaction in terms which he would otherwise have considered 
‘“‘bromidic,”’ and also by his including Shakespeare in the same 
paragraph with persons whose accomplishments he did not chal- 
lenge. His curiosity about Hamlin Garland’s mysterious crosses 
reflects Burgess’ lifelong fascination by psychic phenomena. Bur- 
gess’ joke about Hitler must remain unidentified—and so must. 
the Goopish fellow, possibly another visitor, who put Burgess to 
sleep by kicking the back of his chair. 

The following paragraphs were taken from one of a series of 
diary-letters that Burgess sent from Hollywood to both his wife 
and sister and appear here as he wrote them, except for clarifying 
changes and additions enclosed by brackets. They are published 
for the first time through the kind permission of their owner, Miss 
Ruth Morisey of Big Sur. Additional information has been gen- 
erously contributed by Doctor Belt; Carey S. Bliss, News-Letter 
correspondent in Southern California; and Charles K. Adams of 
the Zamorano Club. 
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Mr. Gaylord Beaman, who wrote to me, and came to the 
Authors Club to meet me |,| seems to be a great admirer and he 
has become a new old friend. He has been most kind and con- 
stantly expresses his pleasure at being able to know me. Most of 
the old-timers seem to have a real affection for me, I don’t know 
why. Probably the Lark. (And the Purple Cow never ends. Every 
person who meets me speaks of it.) 

“Gay” called for me to go to a dinner of the ZAMORANO 
Club Wed. eve, in their rooms in the University Club. Zamorano 
was the first printer in Calif. and the members (only about 40 
[present, of sixty]) all are bookish, collectors of rare books, &c 
and printing. It was a splendid collection of men, all educated, 
all affable, with manners, all intelligent and alive and interested. 
I would have liked a long talk with each of them separately. 
Doctors, lawyers, President of Pomona College [E. Wilson Lyon, 
a guest], Executives, and all so friendly. It’s a very intimate 
circle. Out of the blue sky, when the visitors were introduced, at 
the table I was asked to ‘‘say a few words.” Utterly unprepared, 
I got them laughing. I said I was going to try a psychological 
experiment to find out whether funny stories travelled from West 
to East or vice versa. Then I told a Hitler story (that I’ve told 
many times here with immense laughter) interrupting it to speak 
of the psychology of improper stories—in spite of our supposed 
broad-mindedness and frankness, how strong a tabu must be to 
make the mention of “‘sonofabitch”’ evoke wild laughter. What is 
it? Delight at breaking the tabu, or what? Why does a “‘damn”’ 
on the stage evoke laughter, &c &c and then on with the story. 
It was a genuine hit. And I hardly ever have spoken impromptu. 
But the more educated the audience the easier it is to get atten- 
tion and please. ‘That is, if you are natural and not pompous. 
They love the colloquial, confessional touch. 

A gentleman of 80—I can’t call him old—sat in an arm chair 
and gave us a talk on Cabrillo—one of the first explorers of the 
California coast. His name was Wagner—a happy, confident, 
smiling, able gentleman with a rosy, almost chubby face and a 
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white moustache, without behavior faults of any kind. He was 
one of the best specimens of Agerasia (green old age) I have ever 
seen. He was as youthful as anyone there and what a memory!!! 
He had names and dates and a fluent, interesting narrative, only 
I had had a glass of red wine, Burgundy type, heavy, which al- 
ways makes me sleepy, and sitting in the front row (with some 
one kicking my chair, behind me, all the time) I could hardly 
keep my eyes open. He’s a historian whom the Profs hate because 
he dares to write history without being a Ph. D. 

Gay and I took home a Dr. Belt, a urologist of some fame, I 
believe, on account of original efficacious operations on the pros- 
tate gland. He had a set-up describing the operation, arranged 
with illuminated pictures, detailed drawings, and a voice de- 
scribing it step by step, the colored central picture changing from 
step to step. A row of beautiful offices. Urologists always work in 
litt[le] groups, three or four in the same office, dividing the work. 

But the interesting thing was his collection of books about 
Leonardo da Vinci. Reproductions of his note books, huge vol- 
ume after volume, with Leonardo’s drawings of everything under 
the sun—dissected feet and bodies, every tiniest muscle drawn 
beautifully, volumes of them, analyses of birds’ flights, studies for 
an aeroplane—all he needed was a motor to drive it [—] archi- 
tectural drawings, many of his St. Paul’s, paintings, studile|s of 
all parts of the anatomy, and a hundred mechanical inventions, 
submarines, double-hulled ships to protect against torpedoes, 
forts, printing presses, so many inventions it staggers the imagina- 
tion. He certainly was the greatest intellect of his or any other 
time. He ranks with Plato and Shakespeare and was incredibly 
versatile. | 

Dr. Belt gave me a volume of Poems by a young man whom he 
and a few others evidently consider a genius [Alfred Young Fisher, 
The Ghost in the Underblows (Los Angeles, 1940)]. It is exquisitely 
printed, and a work of artistic book-making, but I can’t read it. 
He takes each book of the Bible in turn as a theme for his philos- 
ophy, (which is pessimistic, he believes in ultimate destruction of 
everything to a state of Nothingness). The edition was paid for 
by Doctor Be[l]t, who, so Beaman says, has educated several of 
his chauffeurs, putting the[m| through medical school [these were 
actually medical students whom Dr. Belt was assisting with part- 
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time employment]. A remarkable character [.| Pll give the book 
to Alice B. I don’t want it and couldn’t possibly read it. 

Then Beaman stopped at his house and showed me his books. 
He has a little house entirely filled with stacks of books. Beaman 
is with the Chinese University in America [California College in 
China Foundation], affiliated with a Chinese University [College 
of Chinese Studies, Peking], and also in Govt. work, on rationing 
and Priorities &c. He was with the Santa Fe R.R. for 25 years, 
knows everybody. On the way to the Zamorano meeting I asked 
him about the mysterious buried Crosses that Hamlin Garland 
discovered in Calif. through clairvoyant direction, and I found 
that Beaman worked with him on the quest. He had a lot of the 
crosses himself and showed me some 20 or so. It was one of the 
most convincing test[s] of clairvoyance. Mr. & Mrs. [Gregory C.] 
Parent to whom the revelations first came, unearthed over 1,500 
of them, buried by the Indians, some in artificial stones, and they 
found in the same way thousands of dollars of buried money. Gay 
gave me the book [Garland’s The Mystery of the Buried Crosses (New 
York, 1939)], Ham. Garland’s own copy, inscribed, a real tribute 
to his affection for me, I think. He’s going to have me to dinner 
with ‘The Scribes, whoever they are, next Tuesday. 


Go 


On Tuesday, October 13, Burgess learned that ‘The Scribes 
was “‘a small dinner club, with many interesting men;”’ and here 
again he was ‘“‘unexpectedly”’ called upon to speak. On the follow- 
ing Friday, he packed his trunks and boarded the Scout for 
Chicago. Burgess’ later papers indicate that he spent his last nine 
years disabused of any illusions about Hollywood. His appre- 
Ciative reception by members of the Zamorano Club, however, 
remained for him an entirely gratifying acknowledgment of the 
worth of his life and work. 


N.B. 


New Drrector. Joseph Bransten, chairman of the Membership Committee, 
was elected to the Board of Directors to replace John W. Borden, who is now 
at Columbia University preparing for his Ph.D. 
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Twelve by Eight 
by John Mason* 


"O be asked to speak to the famous Double Crown Club 

on any subject at all is of course a very great honour in- 

deed. But when you consider that your President invited 
me to talk, not about my own craft of bookbinding, but about my 
small sideline of papermaking, then I submit he has to take the 
very considerable risks involved. For in this business of paper- 
making I am no expert but am merely a selftaught adventurer. 
My small mill is not even a pilot plant for industry. It exists for 
making sheets of paper from unusual materials and by somewhat 
unorthodox methods which would be quite impossible in the 
larger professional plants. At first I was a little dubious about my 
right to talk to you about papermaking and somewhat anxiously 
I inspected the 1949 Register of Members of the Double Crown 
Club. But I could find no reference at all to any being paper- 
makers at that time. ‘This was a great relief and I grew bolder and 
thought that if your President was interested in my little venture 
then surely you would be too. 

However, if, unfortunately for me, there are some professional 
papermakers here tonight, then I can only hope that after such 
a good dinner they will be tolerant and perhaps also a little 
amused. But if anyone does feel inclined to tell me that Jack 
should stick to his last, then my reply is that there is not a little 
of the poacher in us all, and in an attempt to completely spike - 
his guns, I shall add that if he would like to start up as a book- 
binder he can count me as his friend. 

You will of course all have read John Ryder’s delightful little 
book Printing for Pleasure. I am taking the liberty of quoting from 
Sir Francis Meynell’s foreword to it. ‘Printing for Pleasure,’ wrote 
Sir Francis, ‘justifies its name. It begins with wise words about 
the all-important attitude of the practising amateur towards his 


*A son of the late head compositor at the Doves Press, Mr. Mason is a hand 
binder of distinction. Some time ago he began experimenting with papermaking, 
particularly with unusual materials. Through the courtesy of the Double Crown 
Club of London we reprint a talk by Mr. Mason, and through his courtesy and co- 
operation samples of his papers may be seen at The Book Club. 
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little art, his handicraft; and later it refreshes and develops this 
right attitude, of respectful pleasure and adventure. And it is 
practical—as you may judge from the early consideration that it 
gives to the question, ““How much space shall I need?” ‘For my- 
self,’ says Sir Francis, ‘I had to have my press in a small dining 
room—and even so the ink never really mixed with the soup.’ 

Now, it is my hope that you will feel tonight that I have made 
a similar approach and that my title might well have been “Paper- 
making for Pleasure,’ for that exactly describes it. I, too, started 
in domestic premises, in my case not in the dining room, but in 
the kitchen, where, as my pulp was often made from things like 
beanstalks, there was even greater danger of contamination of 
the soup. ‘There were whispers that I was often in the soup my- 
self. Painfully I recall the day when my caustic boiled over and 
ruined our cooking stove—but more of that some other time. In 
spite of early difficulties I found that I had entered a mysterious 
world holding more exciting adventures than any which befell 
the other Jack when he climbed /zs beanstalk. 

Now I have made this a short paper to leave time for questions, 
but let me say at once that if any of you had intended asking me 
any of a technical kind it is most unlikely that I shall be able to 
answer them. According to the Oxford Dictionary the word primi- 
tive means belonging to the first period, earliest, ancient. ‘That 
exactly describes the technique of my papermaking—it is primi- 
tive, almost as though the last 500 years had never been. 

On the other hand the modern professional papermaker is a 
clever chemist and an ingenious engineer. His mill is a frightening 
place, daily turning out miles of paper of all kinds for newspapers, 
magazines and books; for wrappings, and now for towels and 
much else besides. This papermaker as much as anybody, enables 
us all to live in the way we do. But he no longer shears the grasses 
himself, nor does he plunge his hands into the warm steaming 
pulp. Only three hand-made mills are left in this country and 
even they produce a good deal of their paper on cylinder mould 
machines. Hand papermaking is a threatened craft, but it is far 
too lovely to be allowed to die. It must be explored more 
thoroughly. My father used to bring home from the Doves Press 
proofs pulled upon Batchelor hand-made—lovely Kentish stuff. 
Lovely to look at, lovely to feel, exciting to smell. And later I had 
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to earn my pocket money in my father’s private printing room at 
home. Sixpence a page I got for setting and I thought even then 
that it was gross underpayment. But I belonged to no union and 
simply could do nothing about it. But when it came to ‘press day’ 
and I held the limp, damp, gluey smelling sheets of hand made— 
then I was excited and really happy. I made up my mind. ‘Some 
day,’ I said, ‘T’ll make stuff like this.’ But it was 1954 before I did 
so. I had had to wait longer than I thought. Then, three years 
ago, I began to make my first papers with plants from the garden 
and from the countryside. Nothing then was safe from my shears. 
A new light was shed on gardening and on country expeditions. 
Gladioli, wallflowers, michaelmas daisies, montbretia, asparagus, 
iris, potato, beans, and nettle stalks, cow parsley and all kinds of 
wild grasses became my raw material. I shredded and chopped 
them and boiled them in caustic soda. Then came washing in a 
nylon sieve and mincing and mixing in a Kenwood Chef machine. 
Final pulping was by ordinary pestle and mortar. This last was 
tedious and very slow. Later I obtained a mechanical pestle and 
mortar and then a baker’s Crypto dough mixer. Eventually I was 
fortunate enough to borrow a small Hollander beater. My vat was 
a wooden box. It leaked a little, and later I lined it with sheet 
copper. And quite recently I have fitted it with an electric heating 
plate. My first moulds were made by Amies of Maidstone, but 
now we make our own. Not so well made, but they produce good 
enough paper. Deckles we found difficult, so now a friend casts 
them for us in aluminum. 

Mr. Green of Barcham Green kindly gave me some felts, and 
the mills at TTuckenhay and Wookey Hole helped in other ways. 
I use an old binder’s press for squeezing out the water and, to 
speed up the drying, I abandoned drying in groups or spurs and 
laid out the sheets singly on hardboard racking. A final dry press- 
ing and the paper was ready for use. If it was required for writing 
we tub sized it, dried it again, and then calendered in a Kodak 
glazing machine. At this time I made my first sample books. 

This papermaking now outgrew my accommodation, and at 
the invitation of the Principal I transferred part of it to the 
Leicester College of Art. First Mr. Holmes and now Mr. Pullee 
have both given me every encouragement. Almost any day in a 
small mill on the second floor of the College may be seen students 
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turning their weekend spoils from the country or their cotton 
shirts, frocks and curtains and underclothes into sheets of 12 by 8 
for sketch books, menus, Christmas cards and many other things. 
Many visitors come to have a go. Only a week or two back 
Douglas Grant and his wife came along and made perfect sheets 
of paper. Commercial firms give us every co-operation. ‘The 
Government Fibre Farm in Tanganyika, the Linen ‘Thread mills, 
Courtaulds, I.C.I. Nylon Spinners and even our own Leicester 
parks supply us with fibres for experimental work. Some time ago 
we produced what are thought to be the first sheets of Nylon and 
Terylene paper ever made in Europe. Dutch Enka sent a re- 
search man to watch us, and that organization is carrying on 
where we left off. ‘They believe that paper money the world over 
will one day be made of nylon paper. 

But this was becoming too commercial and we turned again 
to our friendly rags and grasses. We introduced skeleton leaves 
and coloured threads into our papers, and after some experi- 
ments, we discovered how to draw thread pictures in the pulp. 
This offered a new medium for the artist and enabled paper- 
making sometimes to be a complete end in itself. It may have 
been that dependence upon other crafts discouraged amateur 
papermaking previously. I assure John Ryder that hand-made, 
when only soft sized, is one of the easiest papers for the small 
printer—full of character and delightful to use. It carries those 
small imperfections which give hand-made things their endearing 
variety. Here then is a chance to widen the scope of the designer 
and to make paper specially for the job, however short the run 
may be. I am sure that you, ladies and gentlemen, will see all 
sorts of exciting possibilities for yourselves. And the future? We 
shall go on with our experiments and perhaps may be invited to 
supply small quantities of unusual paper for exceptional occasions. 

And so, in conclusion, dare I hope that now perhaps some of 
you here tonight may decide to start small mills of your own. 
How pleasant then to exchange notes and to compare the results 
of our work. Perhaps the “Twelve by Eight’? might even become 
a tiny society of adventurer papermakers, working under the 
paternal eye of the twenty by thirty, The Double Crown Club. 
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Elected to Membership 


‘THE MEMBERSHIP limit of the Club was increased from 750 to 800 by unanimous 
vote of the Board of Directors at its meeting of October 14. At the same time 
the Board raised from 100 to 125 the number of Library Members to be 
accepted within the overall limit of 800. 

This increase, the first in almost ten years, will allow the Club to admit many 
individuals who, at the recent rate of acceptance, would have had to wait for 
more than a year. It will also permit more libraries to purchase our books and 
thus make available to scholars and other interested readers the valuable source 


materials we publish. 


Even with the increased membership the Club has a waiting list. Elected 
since the Fall issue of the News-Letter are: 


Member 
Dr. & Mrs. C. R. Anderson 
Frederick Anderson 
Miss Caroline H. Backland 
Joseph Backus 
Julius Barclay 
Miss Clare Ryan Bell 
Arthur E. Betz 
Dudley W. Bennett 
Stephen Biggs 
Mrs. Marion Carnahan 
Vasilios B. Choulos 
Mrs. ‘Thomas W. Cook 
Jack Cummings 
Miss Gloria Dickinson 
Mr. & Mrs. Leslie Dorking 
Clifford M. Drury 
John Evans 
George D. Gavin 
Richard Geiger 
Miss Rebecca E. Hayden 
S. W. Jackson 
Rudin M. Johnson 
Martin L. Krieger 
L. W. Lane, Jr. 
Mrs. William Kenneth Love 
Mr. & Mrs. Robert Ludin 
Mrs. Dorothy B. Margo 
David F. Myrick 


Mr. & Mrs. C. K. McClatchy 


Kenneth Nebenzahl 
Arlen Philpot 


Address 
Akron, Ohio 
Berkeley 


New York, N. Y. 


Berkeley 
Stanford 

Los Angeles 
Denver, Colo. 
San Francisco 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Oakland 

San Francisco 
La Canada 
Kentfield 

San Francisco 
Denver, Colo. 
San Francisco 


New York, N. Y. 


San Francisco 
Seattle, Wash. 
Berkeley 

Los Angeles 
Menlo Park 
Woodland 
Berkeley 
Porterville 
San Francisco 
Sacramento 
Chicago, Ill. 
Fairfax 


Miss Flora Elizabeth Reynolds Oakland 
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Sponsor 
Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 
Joseph Backus 
Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 
James D. Hart 
J. Terry Bender 
Oscar Lewis 
A. A. Arellanes 
Warren Howell 
Donald C. Biggs 
Mrs. Betty Ford-Aquino 
Jack W. Stauffacher 
Mrs. Evelyn Steel Little 
Harold N. Seeger 
Miss C. Marjorie Freeman 
David Magee 
Warren Howell 
Warren Howell 
Mervyn Eidenmuller 
William Maxwell Wood 
Robert E. McCaughna 
David Magee 
Miss Katharine Kirk 
Oscar Lewis 
Frank G. Chambers 
Sherrill Halbert 
David Magee 
Michael Harrison 
Albert Shumate 
Warren Unna 
Warren Howell 
Oscar Lewis 
Mrs. Evelyn Steel Little 


The Book Club of California 


A. W. Schatra 
Rollo G. Silver 


Mr. & Mrs. Samray Smith 


Miss Maxine Stroisch 
Paul B. Thompson 
W. O. Thompson, Jr. 
Lyle Turner 

Neill C. Wilson 


Burbank Public Library 


Carnegie Institute of 


Technology—Typographical 


Department 
Denver Public Library 
Kenyon College 


San Marino 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Il. 
San Francisco 
Menlo Park 
Turlock 

San Francisco 
Sebastopol 
Burbank 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Denver, Colo. 
Gambier, Ohio 


Charles P. Yale 

H. Richard Archer 
Richard Dillon 

M. E. Harlan 

Jay Schwartz 

Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 
Philip H. Angell 
Garfield D. Merner 
David Magee 


Jack W. Stauffacher 
Edwin Grabhorn 
John W. Borden 


Peabody Institute 
Purdue University 
San Diego Public Library 


Baltimore, Md. Huntington Williams 
Lafayette, Ind. Joseph Bransten 

San Diego Joseph Bransten 

Vassar College Library Ploughkeepsie,N.Y. James D. Hart 
Wellesley College Library Wellesley, Mass. David Magee 
University of British Columbia Vancouver, B.C. Miss Edith M. Coulter 
University of Idaho Moscow, Ida. James D. Hart 
University of Nevada Reno, Nev. Clive M. Saiz 

Yuba College Marysville Miss Thelma G. Neaville 


Exhibition Notes 


Durinc the month of November, F. Brooke Whiting’s collection of the various 
editions of William Beckford’s famous gothic novel, Vathek, were displayed in 
the Club rooms. The exhibit’s subtitle, ‘A Collector’s Collection,’’ was chosen 
with the thought that this exhibit well illustrated the creative possibilities of 
book collecting. In bringing together these twenty-odd editions of Vathek, which 
range in date from 1786 to 1958, Mr. Whiting provided an illustrated story of 
the life of this important book. Beckford, an early enthusiast of the dawning 
Romanticism of the Eighteenth Century, wrote his novel in French in 1782. 
He entrusted its translation into English to a clergyman by the name of Samuel 
Henley who promptly had a pirated edition of the English text published in 
1786, preceding the continental issue of Beckford’s original French version by 
about a year. The book has been in print almost continuously since that time. 
The narrative recounts the exotic adventures of the Caliph Vathek, who 
abandons his faith and sells his soul to “Eblis” in the vain hope of gaining the 
power of the “pre-Adamite kings.” ‘The work is written with such a richness 
of description and “‘feeling”’ that it has become a prototype for the romantically 
treated Oriental Tale. It is, in its way, as extravagant as Fonthill Abbey, Beck- 
ford’s cathedral-like house, which refused to stand up under its towering 
Gothicism. The Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and Twentieth Centuries have each 
produced editions of Vathek, which in their physical forms interpret the book 
for their times. 
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Keepsakes 


By now members have received their complete sets of the 1958 Keepsake series, 
Gold Rush Steamers. We must say that we were in a real ‘Steamer Day”? mood 
as each group of Keepsakes arrived, ably captained by its writer: ‘“‘California”’ 
by John H. Kemble; ‘“‘Oregon” by Karl Kortum; “Empire City’ by Alexander 
Crosby Brown; “‘Brother Jonathan” by Elwin M. Eldredge; ‘“‘Golden Gate” by 
Robert W. Parkinson; “Union” by Jerry MacMullen; “Georgia” by John L. 
Lockhead; ‘‘Hartford” by Carey S. Bliss; ““Golden Age” by Henry Rusk; 
“Senator” by William King Covell; ‘‘Goliah” by M. V. Brewington; ‘‘Northern 
Light” by John H. Kemble. 

In the Steamer Day spirit, we congratulate the Chairman of the Keepsake 
Committee, Warren R. Howell, and the Editor-in-Chief, John Haskell Kemble; 
appreciation also to Frank H. Abbott III of the Sunset Short Run Color 
Company, and to Edwin and Robert Grabhorn of the Grabhorn Press. 

Now, as another dividend to membership, members may look forward to the 
1959 Keepsakes. For some time the Committee searched for a colorful project 
to be placed alongside the popular pictorial series done in the past. And on the 
covers of early California sheet music they found it. Therefore, the next series 
will be: Pictorial Covers of Early California Sheet Music. 

Fittingly enough, one of the choices is: “I Do Not Want To Be Drowned,” 
a Song Respectfully Dedicated to the Survivors of the Wreck of the Golden- 
Gate. Some of the choices are deep, dark secrets; but all wili be pictorial and 
Californian, with some in color. This promises to be one of the finest Keepsake 
series we have ever had. 


Serendipity 


JUST RECEIVED, aS we go to press, is the second volume of Carl I. Wheat’s 
Mapping of the Transmississippi West, another superb volume. As one distinguished 
historian wrote: “No library, public or private, which has any pretentions to 
excellence in the field of western American history, can afford to be without it.” 
It is published by the Institute of Historical Cartography, 332 Westridge Drive, 

Menlo Park, California. (Price $60.) 


For its Spring book, the Club will publish Letterpress versus Offset by Stanley 
Morison, the world’s most distinguished authority on typography. This subject 
should be of special interest to Club members. The book will be printed by the 
Black Vine Press of San Francisco, noted for many handsome editions produced 
for the Club in past years. 


AN INTERESTING publication from the National Museum of Korea has been 
loaned to the Club by Dr. & Mrs. Mowat G. Frazer. The booklet, Early 
Movable Type in Korea, contains lists and photographed examples of Korean 
movable type as well as an introduction in English by Won-Yong Kim. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Kim, the first movable type was produced in China during the 
Sung dynasty, between 1041 and 1048. Made of clay mixed with glue, this 
first type was superseded by tin and, in the early part of the Thirteenth Century, 
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by wooden type. While none of these types seems to have been used for mass 
production in China, the Koreans began to print government publications in 
movable type at the beginning of the Li dynasty in the Fourteenth Century. 
Bronze type came into use in 1403 when, according to an outline of Korean 
history that accompanies the booklet, Tai-jo the Third “was sent many books 
from China which any good politician should read.”’ The Korean State Printing 
Department, which reproduced these books, is said to have been the first 
establishment of its kind in the world. 


MERLE ARMITAGE, Club member of Yucca Valley, California, is the first winner 
of the Industrial Arts Medal of the American Institute of Architects. The 
award, created for excellence in design outside the field of architecture and 
presented for the first time this past summer, named Mr. Armitage a “Master 
of Graphic Arts” because of his use of typography—‘‘not for mere labeling but 
in expressing the book’s personality.” 

Mr. Armitage’s “dynamic book art” has also been recognized abroad. 
Germany’s Borsenblatt fiir den Deutschen Buchhandel (March 11, 1958) credits him 
with removing typographic art from the conventional and encouraging the 
conviction among designers that book format “‘could and should become con- 
nected with the rhythm and life of our time.” The versatility of Mr. Armitage’s 
accomplishments is indicated by his having received, in addition, the Cordon 
Bleu from the Wine and Food Society and the Legion of Merit from the Army 
Air Force. His most recent book is George Gershwin, Man and Legend. 


THe Cus has recently received the book, Abel Buell of Connecticut by Lawrence 
C. Wroth, bibliographer and historian. Mr. Wroth reveals Buell (1742-1822) 
as a ‘“‘jack-of-many-trades”’ in addition to his accepted position as the first type 
founder in America. Besides a sketch of Buell’s life, the book’s 102 pages include 
a chapter on each of the three trades for which Buell is best remembered: 
jeweller and silversmith, type founder, and engraver; and nine pages of illustra- 
tions, most of which are photographs of Buell’s work. ‘The book has been revised 
and enlarged from the Acorn Club edition of 1926 and published by the Wes- 
leyan University Press of Middletown, Connecticut. Its price is $5.00. 


Mrs. RicHARD BoNnELLI, Club member in Los Angeles, has added an interesting 
footnote to Howard Swan’s account of the first American performance of La 
Bohéme, which appeared in the 1951 Keepsake series, Early California Playbills. 
The premiere, recently the subject of a “‘special anniversary” celebration, took 
place in October, 1897, in the old Los Angeles ‘Theatre owned by Mrs. Bonelli’s 
grandfather, W. H. Perry. Her father, Charles Modini Wood, had to escort the 
non-English-speaking cast from Mexico City for this and other, non-operatic, 
performances. 


THROUGH the courtesy of Miss Ellen Shaffer, Club member and Rare Book 
Librarian at the Free Library of Philadelphia, the Club’s Library has received 
a copy of Four Talks for Bibliophiles, the first book to be published under the 
sponsorship of the Philadelphia library’s Rare Book Department. Authors of 
the “four talks,’ originally given in a library lecture series in 1957, are George 
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Allen (‘Old Booksellers of Philadelphia’), Catherine Drinker Bowen (“‘Sir 
Edward Coke and the [Free Library’s] Carson Collection”), Merle M. Odgers 
“Horace: Alive for Twenty Centuries”) and Michael J. Walsh (“Adventures 
in Americana’); C. Barton Brewster has provided an introduction. The ninety- 
six page book, printed by the William F. Fell Company, is available from the 
Free Library for $3. 

Miss Shaffer also writes that the Rare Book Department recently acquired 
a California collection of the work of the English illustrator, Arthur Rackham. 
The 400 items in the collection were gathered over a period of thirty-seven years 
by Mrs. Grace Clark Haskell of Altadena, California. Miss Shaffer assures a 
cordial welcome to Book Club members who wish to see the collection. 


ALTHOUGH there have been many books on book illustration, bibliophiles, 
graphic art students and artists will welcome the latest contribution to this field: 
A Eistory of Book Illustration by David Bland. With more than 400 illustrations, 
this 450-page quarto volume traces the development of book illustration from 
the earliest days of the illuminated manuscript down to the printed book of the 
present day. (Price $15.) 


FROM THE Stanford University Lzbrary Bulletin, we learn that Wilson G. Duprey, 
a former librarian for the Club, recently provided an erudite review for ““The 
Paper of the Bibliographical Society of America:” his subject was Leonardo da 
Vincr’s Trattato della Pittura, Treatise on Painting, a bibliography based on the 
complete collection of the Dr. Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana. Doctor Belt is 
also a member of the Club. 


RoBINnsON JEFFERS of Carmel, one of America’s greatest poets, has been awarded 
the 1958 Fellowship of the Academy of American Poets. This fellowship is given 
for ‘‘distinguished poetic achievement,”’ and carries with it the sum of $5,000, 
the largest award for American poets. Mr. Jeffers, now seventy-one, is an 
honorary member of the Club; and members will recall his Themes In My Poems 
which was published by the Club in 1956. 


THE RENAISSANCE in handpress printing continues. We hear from Charles Antin 
of the Serendipity Press that twenty men in New York City have formed the. 
New York Chapel of Handpress Printers. And in San Francisco, Club member 
Ed Carpenter is preparing a check-list of all handpresses in California. Members 
having information on this subject are urged to send it in to him at the Club; 
the list will be published when complete. 


OF GREAT interest to both amateurs and professionals concerned with the graphic 
arts is the new English journal Moiézf. It will appear three times a year under 
the editorship of Ruari McLean, author of a feature article in a recent News- 
Letter, ‘“‘Post-War Fine Printing In England.” It will be published by the Shenval 
Press, 58 Frith Street, Soho, London W1. The first issue is now available; follow- 
ing issues are scheduled for February, June and October, and will cover the 
fields of fine printing, illustration and allied arts of the book. This journal will 
run to about ninety pages, 12 by 9! inches, profusely illustrated, bound in 
boards. The annual subscription is $10.00 postfree. 
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MANY CLUB MEMBERS operate private presses in their homes: an exhilarating and 
rewarding avocation. On the list is Dr. Edmund E. Simpson of North Sacra- 
mento. On his 10 by 6 inch press, he recently produced a handsome pamphlet: 
“A Collection of Pithy, Erudite, and Inspirational Maxims and Aphorisms... 
Collected by the Printer at the Blackwood Press.”” The Club welcomes the 
products from the presses of members. 


ANOTHER MEMBER, the Redpath Library at McGill University, Montreal, has 
established a private press under the enthusiastic direction of Richard Penning- 
ton, the Librarian. The attractive press-room boasts one of the exceedingly 
rare Columbian handpresses (pre-1824); there is also a Hoe-Washington press 
(about 1850) and a Cope-Albion (1837). 


THE Cuapin Liprary at Williams College, under the direction of H. Richard 
Archer, recently opened a distinguished exhibition, Collector’s Choice, which 
features items chosen from the personal collections of alumni, faculty and students 
— 1898-1958. 


Joun Mason of Leicester, England, whose absorbing article on paper appears 
in this issue, has presented to the Club’s library a beautiful edition of Cupid © 
Psyche which was printed and bound by his father in 1935. The senior Mr. 
Mason was employed for many years by Sir Emery Walker at the Doves Press. 
This edition, limited to 130 copies, was produced on a handpress, using hand- 
made paper; it is bound in full vellum. A rather rare feature appears on the 
final printed page: “PROVENANCE RECORD. Names of successive owners 
with dates and particulars of binding, re-binding, etc. Copy No. ..... ” Follow- 
ing this are six lines on which ownership changes can be recorded. 


My Life With Paper, an autobiography by the eminent paper authority, Dard 
Hunter, is a fascinating story of a unique life. Hunter was introduced to the 
craft of printing in small-town newspaper offices; later he was influenced by 
William Morris and other English private press men; and while still in his teens, 
he became associated with Elbert Hubbard’s Roycroft Shop at East Aurora, 
New York. His interest in paper, type and printing was further stimulated by 
work and studies in Vienna and London. When he returned to the United 
States in 1913, he built a small water-powered mill and began making paper 
by hand. His subsequent achievements in this field verge on the fabulous. There- 
fore this record of his varied accomplishments and travels is one of the most 
exciting in the field of graphic arts. The book, designed by Rudolph Ruzicka 
and published by Alfred Knopf, is well illustrated; each copy contains one piece 
of paper which Dard Hunter made by hand and one piece of Chinese spirit- 
paper which he collected. Price, $5.00. 


THe ALLEN Press (Lewis & Dorothy Allen of Kentfield, California) has just 
published Poe’s The Murders In the Rue Morgue. During their recent year in 
Europe, they found a fifty-year-old Albion handpress in London and had it 
shipped to their villa at Antibes on the French Riviera. For the Poe classic, they 
used a French handmade paper from the famed Richard de Bas mill established 
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in 1326, and the Nineteenth Century type face Didot. The illustrations, by the 
printers, open each of the six sections of the text, and consist of a background 
in two colors printed from wood and linoleum blocks; superimposed on these 
in black line are various symbolic human heads portraying the primary theme 
of the section. The book, with about 100 pages measuring 9% by 6% inches, 
is bound in gray and black French paper with the title on a red strip inset on 
the cover. The edition is limited to 150 copies. Price, $12.50 per copy. 


THE GRAVESEND Press of Lexington, Kentucky, recently printed and published 
Dolls and Puppets of the Eighteenth Century As Delineated in Twenty-Four Drawings 
by Fritz Kredel. ‘These illustrations have been colored by hand through stencils 
to produce perfect facsimiles of the originals. The text was handset; the paper 
was specially made for this edition of 500 copies. The books are bound in blue 
silk and boxed in a harmonizing slipcase; each copy is signed by Kredel. The 
price is $10.00. 


In THE American Artist, October issue, there appeared a lively six-page article 
featuring ‘The Glad Hand Press operated by Club member Robert M. Jones 
of Stamford, Connecticut. Included in the equipment of this private press is a 
rare Acorn handpress made in Boston in the 1820’s, plus some exotic type cast 
before 1890. Mr. Jones is a graduate of the California School of Fine Arts in 
San Francisco, and is now art director for RCA Victor Records. 





Whatever your collecting interests, you will 


enjoy browsing through our tremendous stock 
of new, rare, and out-of-print books. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED : CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


WESTERN AMERICANA 


The Holmes Book Company 


EsTaBLIsSHED 1894 
Main Store: 274 14th Street, Oakland 4, TWinoaks 3-6860. 
Open evenings until 8 


New Store: 1722 Broadway, Oakland 12, TWinoaks 3-6860. 
San Francisco Branch: 22 Third Street, San Francisco 3, DOuglas 2-3283. 
Open evenings until 9 


“Printed at the Grabhorn ‘Press 
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Special reduced price: 


ENGLISH BLIND-STAMPED BINDINGS 
and 
BLIND PANELS OF ENGLISH BINDERS 
by J. Basil Oldham 


For a limited time only Cambridge University Press is offering J. Basil 
Oldham’s two magnificent folios at a thirty per cent reduction. The 
books retail for $50; you may buy them from your bookseller for $35 
if you place your order before 31 December 1958. 


English Blind-Stamped Bindings, priced at $27.50, has been called by The 
Spectator “‘A labour of love that will remain for long a standard work 
on its subject.”” The Antiquarian Bookman writes that Blind Panels of 
English Binders, priced at $22.50, is ‘‘the model work in this field.” Both 
volumes may be purchased together for $35. 


Individuals are asked to order through their regular booksellers 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 32 East 57th St., New York 22 


The autobiography of the world’s leading 
authority on paper 


MY LIFE WITH PAPER 


by DARD HUNTER 


The remarkable story of a man’s lifelong dedication to one craft, this 
is the story of Dard Hunter’s travels all over the world in his study of 
papermaking; of his craftsmanship as author, illustrator, type-designer, 
and printer; of his influence by William Morris and association with 
Elbert Hubbard. Each copy has bound into it one paper he has made 
by hand and one piece of Chinese spirit-paper he collected. Designed 
by Rudolph Ruzicka. $5.00 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
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ALDUS MANUTIUS 


and bis 
Thesaurus Cornucopiae of 1496 


AA 


Introduction by DONALD P. BEAN and Translation of Prologue 
by ANTJE LEMKE 


COLLECTOR’S EDITION 

The first English translation of the complete Latin Prologue in 
which Aldus announces his plan to publish Aristotle’s works. 
In addition, beautiful facsimiles of the original pages are pre- 
sented—all authentically reproduced. 


DIZeaOIxel 2 32 pages, 350 numbered coptes $10.00 


TRADE EDITION 

Reduced reproduction of the limited edition. A perfect sequel 
to Syracuse University Press’ ‘“‘Fifty Best Books” selection last 
year: WILLIAM BULMER AND THE SHAKESPEARE 
PRESS. 


Size, 44% x 7% $2.50T 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Brewster House 


Syracuse 10, New York 
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CURRENTLY cAVAILABLE 


WM. BLIGH. Narrative of the mutiny on board ... the Bounty. (and) 
Minutes of the proceedings of the Court-Martial . . . on ten persons 
charged with mutiny on...the Bounty. London 1790, 1794.2 vols. $360 


GEOFFREY CHAUCER. Chaucer’s Romaunt of the rose, Troilus 
and Creseide and the minor poems. London, Wm. Pickering, 1846. 
3 vols. One of two copies on vellum. $200 


F. A. ISBELL. Mining and hunting in the Far West. (Middletown, 
Conn., ca. 1871). $225 


JOHN CARTER BROWN LIBRARY. San Francisco Bay and Cali- 
fornia in 1776. Providence 1911. 125 copies. Merrymount Press. $60 


PROCLAMATION OF THE VIGILANCE COMMITTEE OF 
SAN FRANCISCO, June 9, 1856. S. F., Hutchings, 1856. Folio broad- 
side. Second known copy. $1,750 


THOMAS TUSSER. Five hundredth pointes of good husbandrie. 
London, Denham, 1585. STC 24381. $215 


YVAN GOLL. Landless John. Trans. Wm. Carlos Williams, John 
Gould Fletcher, etc. S. F., Grabhorn, 1944. $65 


WILLIAM KEITH. Three paintings in oil. Alaska, October 1887. 
1. Ice flow, Jakon Inlet. 2. Near Juneau. 3. On the shore of the glacier. 





PALO ALTOMCALTER ORIN: 
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